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Tms Narrative and the accompanying Papers were prepared for publication 
in the Fourth Volume of the Fourth Series of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society's Collectioiis. One hundred copies have been printed in this form, 
for private distribution. 



PRATT'S NARRATIVE. 



Phinehas Pratt was one of a company of about sixty, who were sent to Mas- 
sachusetts to found a Colony by Thomas Weston, a London merchant, who was 
first a friend, and then a rival, of the Plymouth Colony. His patent is not known 
to be extant. 

Pratt, with nine others, sailed from England in the Sparrow, which arrived at 
Damariscove Islands, in May, 1622. H^e he, with others, left the vessel, in a 
shallop, and, after touching at several places on the coast, landed, in the latter 
part of May, at Plymouth. About the first of July, the Charity and the Swan, 
two other vessels sent out by Weston, also arrived ; and subsequently a party 
left Plymouth in the Swan, and commenced the settlement at Wessaguscus, in 
the present town of Weymouth. Pratt was one of this company. 

The head man of this Colony was Richard Greene, a brother-in-law of Wes- 
ton ; but he, dying on a subsequent visit to Plymouth, was succeeded by John 
Sanders. These settlers began " with little provision." " They neither applied 
themselves to planting of corn, nor taking of fish, more than for their present 
use ; but went about to build castles in the air, and making of forts, neglecting 
the plentiful time of fishing. When winter came, their forts would not keep out 
hunger, and they, having no provision before hand, and wanting both powder and 
shot, to kill deer and fowl, many were starved to death, and the rest hardly 
escaped." i 

The survivors of this Colony were then really in the power of the natives ; 
and they were indebted to the courage, adroitness and endurance of Phinehas 
Pratt, for their deliverance and their lives. In the winter of 1623, the Indians 
matured a plan to cut off the English, both at Wessaguscus and Plymouth, in one 
day. Pratt, then about thirty-two years of age, had seen some of his compan- 
ions die of starvation ; and learning, in his intercourse with the Indians, of this 
scheme of massacre for the rest, resolved to send intelligence of it to Plymouth. 
When all refused to go, he determined to go himself; and by deceiving the sav- 
ages, effected his escape. Though closely pursued, and suffering much in body 
and mind, he made good his way to Plymouth, which he reached on the 24th of 
March, 1623. His story corresponded with intelligence already received from 
Massasoit ; ^ and hence Standish and his party, on the next day, started on the 
expedition which resulted in inflicting on Pecksuot and Wittewamut the doom 
which they had in store for the English, and in saving the remnant of the Col- 
ony. 

Pratt was too much exhausted to accompany Standish. On regaining strength, 
he went to Piscataqua, and was in skirmishes with the natives at Agawam and 
at Dorchester. Hence he sums up his early perils by saying : " Three times we 
fought with them ; thirty miles I was pursued for my life, in a time of frost and 
snow, as a deer chased by wolves." 

1 Levett, ** Voyage into New-England, begun in 1623, and ended in 1624," printed in 
London in 1628. Chapt. 5. < Deane's Bradford, p. 131. 
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Pratt settled at Plymouth, and is termed " a joiner." In 1630, he married a 
daughter of Cuthbert Cuthberston,i or Godbert Godberston ; 2 and his name, as 
inhabitant, occurs in the records as a freeman, rate payer, and grantee of lands, 
for many years. He is classed with the "Old Comers," and "Purchasers." 
Among the references to Pratt, is the following singular memorandum : — 

"The fift of Novemb": 1644. Memorand: that Thomas Bunting, dwelling 
w*'j Phineas Pratt, hath, wV* and by the consent of the said Phineas, put himself 
as a servant to dwell w^** John Cooke, Juni' from the fifteenth day of this instant 
Novemb! for and during the terme of eight yeares now next ensuing, and fully 
to be compleate and ended, the said John Cooke fjmding vnto his said servant 
meate, drink, and apparell during the said terme, and in thend thereof double to 
apparell him throughout, and to pay him twelue bushells of Indian come, the 
said John Cooke haueing payd the said Phineas for him one melch cowe, valued 
at V^^ , and fourty shillings in money, and is to lead the said Phineas two loads 
of hey yearely during the terme of seauen yeares now next ensuinge." 3 

The same records have the following grant, under the date of June 5, 1658 : — 
" Liberty was granted by the Court, unto Phinehas Pratt, or any for him, to look 
out a parcel or tract of land to accommodate him and his posterity withal, together 
with other freemen or alone, as he shc^ think meet, and to make report of the 
same unto the Court, that so a considerable proportion thereof may be confirmed 
unto him." ^ 

Before this date, Pratt left Plymouth. In 1648, he purchased the place in 
Charlestown, on which probably he subsequently lived and died. In 1658, his 
name appears, with other inhabitants, in a division of lands. Four years later, 
in 1662, he presented to the General Court of Massachusetts what he terms 
" An History," called " A Declaration of the Affairs of the English People that 
first inhabited New England." Under the date of May 7, is the following record : 
" In answer to the petition of Phinehas Pratt, of Charlestown, who presented this 
Court with a narrative of the straits and hardships that the first planters of this 
Colony underwent, in their endeavors to plant themselves at Plymouth and since, 
whereof he was one, the Court judge it meet to grant him three hundred acres of 
land, where it is to be had, not hindering a plantation." This land was laid out 
" in the wilderness, on the East of Merrimack River, near the upper end of 
Nacooke Brook." 

In October, 1668, Pratt, then nearly eighty, presented another petition to the 
General Court, in which he states that he " was the remainder of the forlorn 
hope of sixty men ;" that he was now lame ; and he requested aid "that might be 
for his subsistence the remaining time of his life." The Court refused to grant 
his petition. The Charlestown records, a few months later, show the following 
charitable record, January 25, 1668/9 : " Ordered constable Jno. Hayman to 
supply Phineas Pratt with so much as his present low condition may require." 

At this time Pratt was regarded with uncommon interest. Winslow's Relation, 
which had been in print over forty years, referred to him as one of Weston's 
men, who came to Plymouth " with his pack on his back," and " made a pitiful 
narration of their lamentable and weak estate and of the Indian carriages," ^ ; 
Morton's Memorial, printed in 1669, stated that Pratt had " penned the particu- 
lars of his perilous journey and some other things relating to this tragedy " of 
Weston's Colony ; 6 Hubbard, in 1677, states his service, and also that he was 
then living ; ^ and a comparison of the " Declaration " now first printed, with 
Increase Mather's " Relation of the Troubles," &c., printed in 1677, shows, that 
the " Old Planter yet living in this country," who is referred to and whose rela- 
tion is there given at length, was Phinehas Pratt.8 

1 Collections, 2d Series, vii., p 122. * Plymoutli Records, Vol. i., p. 169. 

' Plymouth Records, Vol. ii., p. 78. * lb., Vol. iii., p. 146. 

* Young*8 Winslow, p. 332. * Morton Memorial, p. 90. ' Hubbard, History, p. 78. 

8 Mather's Relation, p. 17. 
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Pratt's will is dated January 8, 1677, in which he is styled " Joiner." He 
bequeaths a small estate, invoiced at £40. 16*. Orf., to his wife Mary, and son 
Joseph. He died in Charlestown, April 19, 1680, where he was buried. A 
pious hand raised an ornamental tomb-stone over his remains, which is still in 
good preservation, in the Old Burying Ground. On the right hand of a common 
centre design, is the figure of a spade and pickaxe crossed, and on the left hand 
a coffin and cross bones. The following is the inscription, which I copied, 
March 26, 1858. 
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The manuscript of Pratt's " Declaration," presented in 1662 to the Massachu- 
setts General Court, and now printed for the first time, consists of three folio 
sheets, sewn together, one half of which appear to have been torn off after they 
were th\is arranged. Hence a portion is lost. The MS. is torn a^ the edges, 
and portions of the writing are obliterated. It is printed as it is wntten, except 
as to punctuation, and where this required capital letters. Pratt's Petition of 
1668, is also printed for the first time. To these papers is added Increase Ma- 
ther's version of Pratt's '* Relation," printed in 1677. R. F., Jr. 



A DECLIRATION OF THE AFAIRES OF THE EINGLISH 
PEOPLE [THAT FIRST] INHABITED NEW EINGLAND. 

In the Time of Sperituall darkness, when y® State Ecle- 
isasti .... Roome Ruled & ouer Ruled most of the Na- 
tions of Vrope, it plea to giue wisdom to many, 

kings and people, in breaking y* sperituall yo . . . . ; yet, 
not wth standing, there Arose great strif Among such peo- 
ple y* ar knowne by the name of prodastonce, in many 
Cases Concerning y® worship of God ; but y^ greatest & 
strongest number of men Comonly pvaled Against the 
smaller and lesor Number. At this time the honored 
States of Holland gave moore Liberty in Casses of Re- 
lidgon y° could be injoyed in some other places. Upon 
wich diuers good Cristians Remoued the . . , , dwellings 
into y® Low Cuiityys. 
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Y" on Company y* Dwelt in the Sitty of Laydon, being 
not well Able outwardly to subsist, tooke Counsell & 
Agred to Remoue into Amerika, into some port North- 
ward of Verginia. Y® Duch people ofored y™ diuers Con- 
dishons to suply y™ w**" things Nesasary if thay would Line 
vndor y® Gouerment of thay' State, but thay Refused it. 
This thay did y* all men might know the Intier Loue thay 
bore to thay' King & Cunfary ; for in y™ ther was never 
found any lack of Lifill obedience. Thay sent to thay' 
fFreinds in Eingland to Let them Vnderstand what thay 

intended to doe. Then diuers fFr Disbursed some 

monys for y^ IFerthering of soe good a work. 

It is ff to be understod y*, in the yeare 1618, 

ther apeared a biasing star ouer Garmany y^ maed y® wiss 
men of Vrope astonished thay' 

Spedily after, near about y* time, these people begun to 
propoes Remouall. Thay Agred y* thay' strongest & 

Ablest men should goe to provid for thay' Wiffs & 

children. Y° Coming into Eingland, they sett fforward in 
to ships, but thay' Leser ship sprung a leak & retemed .... 
EiELgland"; y® biger ship Ariued att Cape Codd, 1620 it 
being winter, then Caled new Eingland but formerly Caled 
Canidy. They sent forth thay' boat vpon discouery. Thay' 
boat being Reterned to they' Shipp, thay Remoued into 
y® bay of Plimoth & begim they' planta ... by the Riuer 
of Petuxet. Thay' Shipp being reterned & safly Arived 
in Eingland, those Gentlemen & Marchents, y* had vnder- 
taken to suply y"" w^^ things nesasary, vnderstan^ng y* 
many of y°^ weare sick & some ded, maed hast to send a 
ship w^^ many things nesasery ; but som Indescret men, 
hoping to incoridg thay' freinds to Come to y"", writ Letters 
Conserning y® great plenty of ffish fowle and deare, not 
considering y* y® wild Salvages weare many times hungrye, 
y* have a better scill to catch such things then Einglish 
men haue. The Adventvrers, willing to saf thay' Monys, 
sent them weekly provided of vicktualls, as Many moor 
after y"" did the lyke ; & y* was y® great Cause of famine. 

At the same time, Mr. Thomas Westorne, a Merchent 
of good credit in London, y* was y° thay' treshurer, y* had 
disberst much of his Mony for y® good of New Eingland, 
seyit forth a ship for y® settleing a plantation in the Massa,-? 
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chusetts Bay, but wanting a pilote we Ariued att Damoralls 
Cove. The men y* belong to y® ship, ther fishing, had 
newly set up a may pole & weare very mery. We maed 
hast to prepare a boat fit for costing. Then said Mr. 
Rodgers, Master of our ship, "heare ar Many ships & 
at Munhigin, but no man y* does vndertake to be yo"" 
pilate ; for they say y^ an Indian Caled Rumhigin vnder- 
took to pilot a boat to Plimoth, but thay all lost tha' 
Lives." Then said Mr. Gibbs, Mast" Mate of our ship, 
" I will venter my Line wth y"." At this Time of our 
discouery, we first Ariued att Smithe's Hands, first soe 
Caled by Capt. Smith, att the Time of his discouery of 
New Eingland, .... fterwards Caled Hands of Sholes ; 
ffrom thence to Cape Ann .... so Caled by Capt Mason ; 
from thence to y® Mathechusits Bay.^ Ther we continued 
4 or 5 days. 

Then we pseaued, y* on the south part of the Bay, 
weare fewest of the natives of the Cuntry Dwelling ther. 
"We thought best to begine our plantation, but fearing 
A great Company of Salvages, we being but 10 men, 
thought it best to see if our friends weare Living at 
Plimoth. Then sayling Along the Cost, not knowing 
the harber, thay shot of a peece of Ardinance, and at 
our coming Ashore, thay entertaned vs wth 3 vally of 
shotts. They' seckond ship was Reterned for Eingland 
before we Came to y™. We asked y™ wheare the Rest of 
our freinds weare y* came in the first ship. Thay said 
y* God had taken y" Away by deth, & y* before thay' 
seckond ship came, thay weare soe destresed with sick- 
nes y* thay, feareing the salvages should know it, had 
sett up thay' sick men with thay' muscits vpon thay' Rests 
& thay' backs Leaning Aganst trees. At this Time, on 
or two of them went wth vs in our vesill to y® place of 
ffishing to bye vicktualls. 8 or 9 weeks after this, to of 
our ships' Arived att Plimoth — the leser of our 3 ships 

1 They arrived in May, 1622. WinslovPa Relation in Young, p. 293, gives the 
name of the ship — "a fishing ship called the Sparrow ;" Bradford supplies the 
date "about the latter end of May." Deane^a Bradford, p. 114. 

2 These ships were the Charity, of one hundred tons, and the Swan, of thirty 
tons. " In the end of June, or beginning of July, came into our harbor two ships 
of master Weston's aforesaid ; the one called the Charity, the other the Swan ; 
having in them some fifty or sixty men, sent over at his own charge to plant for 
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continued in the Cnntry with vs. Then we maed hast to 
settle our plantation in the Masachusets bay — our Number 
being neare sixty men. Att the same time ther was a 
great plag Among the salvagis, &, as y™ selfs told vs, 
half thay' people died thereof. The Natius caled the 
place of our plantation Wesaguscasit. Neare vnto it is a 
towne of Later Time Caled Weymoth. 

The Salvagis seemed to be good freinds with vs while 
they feared vs, but when they see famin prevail, they 
begun to insult, as apeareth by the seaquell ; for on of 
thay"" Pennesses or Chef men, Caled Pexsouth, implyed 
himself to Learne to speek Einglish, obsarving all things 
for his blody ends. He told me he Loued Einglish men 
very well, but he Loued me best of all. Then he said, 
" you say ffrench men doe not loue you, but I will tell 
you what wee have don to y"". Ther was a ship broken 
by a storm. Thay saued most of they'' goods & hid it in 
the Ground. We maed y™ tell us whear it was. Y" we 
maed y"" our sarvants. Thay ^eept much. When we 
parted them, we gaue y"" such meat as our dogs eate. 
On of y™ had a Booke he would ofen Reed in. We 
Asked him "what his Booke said." He answered, "It 
saith, ther will a people, lick French men, com into this 
Cuntry and driue you all a way, & now we thincke you 
ar thay. We took Away thay'' Clothes. Thay lined but 
a little while. On of them Lined Longer than the Rest, 
for he had a good master & gaue him a wiff. He is 
now ded, but hath a sonn Alive. An other Ship Came 
into the bay w"* much goods to Trucke, y° I said to 
tte Sacham, I will tell you how you shall haue all for 
nothing. Bring all our Canows & all our Beauer & a 
great many men, but no bow nor Arow Clubs, nor Hachits, 
but knives vnder y® scins y* About our Lines. Throw vp 
much Beauer vpon thay^ Deck; sell it very Cheep & 
when I giue the word, thrust yo' knives in the French 
mens Bellys. Thus we killed y™ all. But Mounsear Ff inch. 
Master of thay' ship, being wounded, Leped into y® hold. 

him." The Charity sailed with passengers for Virginia. WinalovPs Relation in 
Young, p. 296. Bradford describes the generous manner with which Weston's 
men were treated at Plymouth. Dtant^s Bradford, p. 124, where, and in the 
notes, will be found ample materials relating to Weston's Plantation. 
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We bidd him com vp, but lie would not. Then we cutt 
thay' Cable & y® ship went Ashore & lay vpon her sid 
& slept ther. Ff inch Came vp & we killed him. Then 
our Sachem devided thay' goods & ff iered they' Ship & it 
maed a very great fier." ^ Som of our Company Asked y"" 
" how long it was Agow sine thay first see ships % Thay 
said thay could not tell, but thay had heard men say y® 
first ship y* thay see, seemed to be a floting Iland, as thay 
suposed broken of from the maine Land, wrapt together 
w**" the roats of Trees, with some trees upon it. Thay 
went to it with thay' Canows, but seeing men & hearing 
guns, thay maed hast to be gon. 

But after this, when thay saw ffamin prevale. Peck- 
worth said, " why doe yo' men & yo' dogs dy V I said, 
" I had Com for a Time of need. Y"" I filed a Chest, 

but not with Come & spred Corn on him Com 

opened the Couer and when I was shure he see it, I 

put dow as if I would not haue him see it." 

Then he said " No Indian Soe You haue 

much Come & Einglish men dye for want." Then thay 
h . . . . intent to make warr thay Remoued some of thay' 
howses to th .... a great swamp neare to the pale of our 
plantation. After this yer. ... a morning I see a man 
goeing into on of thay' howses, weary with trafelling & 
Galded on his feet. Y° I said to Mr. Salsbery, our Chirur- 
geon, shurly thay' Sacham hath implyed him for som 
intent to make war vpon vs. Then I took a Bagg w^ 
gxmpowder and putt it in my pockitt, w*^ the Top of the 
bagg hanging out, & went to y® house whear the man was 
laid vpon a matt. The woman of the howse took hold of 
the bagg, saying, what is this soe bigg \ I said it is good 
for Salvagis to eat, and strock hur on the Arm as hard as 
I could. Then she said, Matchet powder Einglish men, 
much Matchit. By and by Abordicis bring Mouch Mans, 
Mouch Sannups, & kill you & all Einglish men att Wessa- 
guscus & Patuckset. The man y* Ifey upon y® mats, seeing 
this, was Angry and in a great Rage, and the woman 
seemed to be sore afraid. Y° I went out of the howse, 

1 " New English Canaan," by Thomas Morton, printed in 1632, states that this 
ship was '< then riding at anchor by an island then called Peddock's Island *," and 
that there were five Frenchmen. Chap. iii. 

2 
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and said to a young man y* could best vnderstand thay"" 
Langwig, goe Aske y® woman, but not in y® man's hearing, 
why the man was Agry, & shee Afraid % Our interpreter, 
Coming to me, said, " these are the words of the woman — 

Y man will . . . Abordicis what I said & he & all Indians 

will be angry with me This Peexworth said, " I love 

you." I said " I loue you." I said " I loue you as well 
as you Loue me." Then he said, in broken Einglish, 
" me heare you can make the Lickness of men & of 
women, dogs & dears, in wood & stone. Can you make 

" I said, " I can see a kniue in yo' hand, w*** an 

111 favored ffase upon the haft." Then he gave it into my 
hand to see his workmanship, & said, " this kniue cannot 
see, it Can not heare, it Can not spek, but by & by it can 
eat. I haue Another knive at home w*^ a fase upon the 
haft as lick a man as this is lick a woman. Y* knive 
Can not see, it Can not heare, it Can not speke, but it 
can eat. It hath killed much, ffrench men, & by & by 
this knive & y* knive shall mary^ & you shall be thear. . . . 
knive at home he had kep for a moniment, from the tim 
they had killed Mounsear Ffinch ; " but as the word went 
out of his mouth, I had a good will to thrust it in his 
belly. He said, "I see you ar much angry." I said, 
" Guns ar Longer then knius." 

Som tim after this tha' Sacham Cam sudingly upon us 
w*^ a great numbor of Armed men ; but thay' spys seeing 
' us in a Redines, he & some of his Chif men, terned into 
on of tha' howses a quartor of An our. Then wee met 
them wthout the pale of our plantation & brought them 
in. Then said I to a yong man y* could best speke thay"" 
Langwig, " Aske Pexworth whi thay com thus Armed." 
He Answered, " our Sacham is angry w*^ you." I said, 
" Tell him if he be Angry w**" us, wee be Angry w**" him." 
Y° said thay"" Sachem, " Einglish men, when you Com into 

Y Cuntry, we gave you gifts and you gaue vs gifts ; we 
bought and sold w*** yoil and we weare freinds ; and now 
tell me if I or any of my men have don you Rong." We 
answered, " First tell us if we have don you Any Rong." 

1 Some of this conversation, in the same words, may be found in Winslow's 
" Good News from New England," &c., printed in London in 1624^ See reprint 
of this book in Young's Chronicle of the Pilgrims, p. 338. 
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He answered, " Some of you Steele our Corne & I have 
sent you word times wthout number & yet our Corne is 
stole. I come to see what you will doe." We answered, 
" It is on man wich hath don it. Yo' men have seen vs 
whip him divers times, besids other manor of punishments, 
& now heare he is Bound. We give him vnto you to doe 
w*** him what you please." He answered, " y* is not just 
dealeing. If my men wrong my nabur sacham, or his 
men, he sends me word & I beat or kill my men, acording 
to the ofenc. If his men wrong me or my men, I send 
him word & he beats or kills his men Acording to the 
ofence. All Sachams do Justis by thay"" own men. K not 
we say they ar all Agreed & then we ffite, & now I say 
you all Steele my Corne." 

At this Time som of them, seeing som of our men upon 
our forte, begun to start, saying, " Machit Pesconk," that 
is nawty Guns. Then Looking Round about them went 
a way in a great Rage. Att this Time we strenthened our 
wach untell we had no ffood left. In thes times the Salv- 
agis ofentime did Crep upon the snow, starting behind 
Boushes & trees to see whether we kepe wach or not .... 
times I haveing Rounded our plantation untell I had no 
longer .... nth ; y° in the night, goeing into our Corte of 
Gard, I see on man ded before me & Another at my writ 
hand & An oth^ att my left for want of food. O all y® 
people in New Eingland y* shall heare of these times of 
our week beginning. Consider what was the strenth of the 
Arm of flesh or the witt of man ; therfor in the times of 
yo' greatest distres put yo' trust in God. 

The ofendor being bound, we lett him louse, because we 
had no food to give him. Charging him to gather Ground 
Nutts, Clams, & Musells, as other men did, & steel no 
more. On or two days after this, the salvagis brot him, 
leading him by the armes, saying " Heare is the Corne. 
Com see the plase wheare he stole it." Then we kep him 
bound som few days. After this, to of our Company said 
" we have bin at the Sachem's howse & thay have near 
finished thay'' last Canoe y* thay may incounter w*** our ship. 
Thay"" greatest Care is how to send thay' Army's to Plimoth 
because of the snow. Y° we prepared to meet y" there. On 
of aur Company said " thay have killed on of our hogs." 
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An other said, " on of y™ striked (1) at me w*^ his knife ; " 
& others say " they threw dust in our fases." Then said 
Pexworth to me, " give me powder & Gunns & I will give 
you much corne." I said, " by & by men bring ships & 
vittls." But when we under stod y* their plot was to kill all 
Einglish ppople in on day when the snow was gon, I would 
have sent a man to Plimoth, but non weare willing to goe. 
Then I said if Plimoth men know not of this Trecherous 
plot, they & we are all ded men ; Therefore if God willing, 
to morrow I will goe. Y* night a yong man, wanting witt, 
towld Pexworth yearly in the Morning. Pexworth came 
to me & said in Einglish, " Me heare you goe to Patuxit ; 
you will loose yo' self; y® bears and the wolfs will eate 
you ; but because I Love you I will send my boy Nahamit 
with you ; & I will give you vicktualls to eat by y* way & 
to be mery w**" yo' freinds when you Com there." I said ; 
" Who towld you soe great a Lye y* I may kill him." He 
said, " it is noe lye, you shall not know." Then he went 
whom to his howse. Then Came 5 men Armed. We said, 
" Why Com you thus Armed." They said, " we are ffreinds ; 
you cary Guns wheare we dwell & we cary bowe & Arows 
wheare you dwell." Thes Atended me 7 or 8 days & nights. 
Then thay suposeing it was a lye, wheare Carlis of thay^ 
wach near two ours on the morning. Y° said I to our Com- 
pany, " now is the Time to Run to Plimoth. Is ther any 
Compas to be found." Thay said, " non but y" y* belong to 
y® ship." I said " thay are to Bigg. I have bom no armes 
of Defence this 7 or 8 days. Now if I take my armes thay 
will mistrust me. Then thay said " Y® salvages will pshue 
after you & kill you & we shall never see you Agayne." 
Thus w*** other words of great Lamentation, we parted. 
Then I took a how & went to y® Long Swamp neare by 
thay' howses & diged on the ege thereof as if I had bin 
looking for ground nutts, but seeing no man I went in & 
Run through it. Then Looking Round a bout me, I Run 
Southward tell 3 of y® Clock, but the snow being in many 
places, I was the more distresed becaus of my ffoot steps. 
The sonn being beclouded, I wandered, not knowing my 
way ; but att the Goeing down of the sonn, it apeared Red ; 
then hearing a great howling of wolfs, I came to a River ; 
the water being depe & cold & many Rocks, I pased 
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through w*** much adoe. Then was I in great distres — 
iFant for want of ffood, weary with Running, ffearing to 
make a flSer because of y"" y* pshued me. Then I came to 
a depe dell or hole, ther being much wood falen into it. 
Then I said in my thoughts, this is God's providence that 
heare I may make a fier. Then haveing maed a fier, the stars 
began to a pear and I saw Ursa Magor & the .... pole 
yet fearing .... beclouded. The day following I began to 

trafell but being unable, I went back to the fier the 

day iFall sonn shined & about three of 

the clock I came to that part . . . Plimoth bay wher ther 
is a Town of Later Time .... Duxbery. Then passing 
by the water on my left hand . . . cam to a brock & ther 
was a path. Haveing but a short Time to Consider .... 
fltearing to goe beyond the plantation, I kept Running in 
the path ; then passing through James Ryuer I said in my 
thoughts, now am I as a deare Chased . . . the wolfs. If I 
perish, what will be the Condish ... of distresed Einglish 
men. Then finding a peec of a ... I took -it up & Caried 
it in my hand. Then finding a . . of a Jurkin, I Caried 
them under my arme. Then said I in my .... God hath 
giuen me these two tookens for my Comfort ; y* now he 
will giue me my live for a pray. Then Running down a 
hill J ... an Einglish man Coming in the path before 
me. Then I sat down on a tree & Rising up to salute him 
said, " Mr. Hamdin,^ I am Glad to see you aliue." He said 
" I am Glad & full of wonder to see you aliue : lett us sitt 

downe, I see you are weary." I said, " Let eate som 

parched corne." Then he said " I know the Cans 

Come . Masasoit hath sent word to the Gouemor to let 
him ( ) y* Aberdikees & his Confederates have contriued 

a plot hopeing all Einglish people in on day heare 

as men hard by (ma)king Canoe . . . stay & we will goe 

w*^ you. Y® next day a yong named Hugh Stacye 

went forth to fell a tree & see two rising from 

the Ground. They said Aberdikees had sent y® 

1 Winslow's " Good News " says this was " John Hamden, a gentleman of 
London who then wintered with us." Yown^^s Winslowy p. 314. Young con- 
jectures that he must have come " in the Chanty, which brought Weston's col- 
ony." JVbfe, p. 314. He accompanied Edward Winslow, in 1623, on his visit to 
Massasoit 
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Gouernor y* lie might send men to trucke for much Beauer, 
but thay would not goe, but said, " Was not ther An Eing- 
lish .... Come from Wesaguscus." He Answered " he 
came "... Thay said he was thay' ffriend, and said come 

and see who But they Temed another way. 

He said, " You come to let vs . . . " Providence to vs was 

great in those times as apeareth after the time of 

the Ariuall of the first ship at pi ... . fornamed Masasoit 
Came to Plimoth & thay' maed a co . . . peace, for an 
Indian Caled Tisquantom Came to y°* & spek Einglish . . 
Thay Asked him, how he learned to speeke Einglish ? He 
said y* An Einglishman Caled Capt Hunt Came into the 
Harbor pretending to trade for beaver & stoole 24 men & 
thay' beaur & Caried & Sould them in Spaine. & from 
thence w^*" much adoe he went into Eingland & ffrom 
Eingland w*^ much adoe he gott into h(is) owne Cuntry. 
This man tould Masasoit what wonders he had seen in 
Eingland & y* if he Could make Einglish his ffreinds then 
Enemieis y* weare to strong for him would be Con- 
strained to bowe to him ; but being prevented by some y* 

Came in y® first ship y* Recorded y* wich Conserned 

them I leave it. 

Two or 3 days after my Coming to Plimoth, 10 or 11 
men^ went in a boat to o' plantation, but I being fanted 
was not able to goe w*** y™. They first gave warning to 
the master of the ship^ & then Contrived how to make sure 
of the Lines of to of thay' Cheef men, Wittiwomitt, of 
whom they hosted no Gun would kill, and Pexworth, a 
suttle man. These being slaine they fell opon others 
wheare thay could find y". Then Abordikees, hearing 
y* some of his men weare killed. Came to try his manwhod, 
but as thay weare starting behind bushes & trees, on of 
y°* was shott in the Arme. At this time An Indian caled 
Hobermack, y* formerly had fleed for his line from his 
Sacham to Plimoth, aproned himself a valient man in 
fiting & pshuing after them. Two of our men were killed 
y* thay took in thay' bowses att An Advantage .... this 

1 This was a party under Captain Standish, who left Plymouth on the 25th of 
March, 1623. Winslow, in Youngs p. 334. Winslow gives a detailed account 
of the deaths of Wituwamusset and Pecksuot. 

3 The Swan, which remained at Wessaguscus, or Wessagusset. 
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Time pi weare instruments in the . . . nds of God 

for thay' own Hues and ours. Thay tooke the 

head of & sett it on thav' ffort att Plimoth att . . . . 

9 (?) of our men weare ded w^** iFamine and on died in the 
ship before thay Came to the place whear at that Time of 
yeare ships Came to ffish — it being in March. At this 
Time ships began to flSsh at y® Islands of Sholes and I 

haveing Recovered a Little of my th went to my 

Company near about this Time the first plantation 

att Pascataqua the .... thereof was Mr. Dauid Tomson at 
the time of my arivall (?) att Pascataqua. To of Abordi- 
kees men Came thither & seeing me said, " when we killed 
yo'' men thay cried and maed II fauored ffases." I said, 
" when we killed yo' men, we did not Torment them to 
make ourself (]) mery." Then we went with our ship into 
the bay & took from them two Shalops Loading of Corne 
& of thay' men prisoners ther as a Towne of Later Time 
Caled Dorchester. The third and last time was in the bay 
of Agawam. At this Time they took for thay' casell a 
thick swamp. At this time on of our ablest men was shot 
in the sholder. Wether Any of them wear killed or 
wounded we could not tell. Ther is a Town of Later 
time, neare vnto y* place Caled Ipswich. Thus .... plan- 
tation being deserted, Capt. Robert Gore cam .... the 
Cuntry w*** six gentlemen Atending him & diners men to 
doe his Labor & other men w^*" thay' familys. Thay took 
possession of our plantation, but thay' ship suply from 
Eingland Came to late. Thus was ffamine thay' final ofor- 
throw. Most of y"" y* lined Reterned for Eingland. The 
oforseers of the third plantation in the bay was Capt. 
Wooliston & Mr. Rosdell. Thes seeing the Ruing of the 
former plantation, said, we will not pich our Tents heare, 
least we should doe as thay have Done. Notwithstanding 
these Gentlemen wear wiss men, thay seemed to blame the 
oforseeors of the formur Companies not Considering y* God 
plants & pull vp Bilds & pulls down & terns the wisdom 
of wiss men into foolishness. These Caled y® name of 
thay' place Mountwooliston. They Continued neare a 
yeare as others had don before y"" ; but famin was thay' 
finall aforthrow. Neare vnto y* place is a Town of Lator 
Time Caled Brantry. Not long after the oferthrow of the 
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first plantation in the bay, Capt. Louit Cam to y*' Cuntry. 
At the Time of his being at Pascataway a Sacham or Saga- 
mor Gaue two of his men, on to Capt. Louit & An other 
to Mr. Tomson, but on y* was ther said, " How can you 
trust these Salvagis. Cale the nam of on Watt Tylor, & y® 
other Jack Straw, after y® names of the two greatest Rebills 
y* ever weare in Eingland." Watt Tylor said " when he 
was a boy Capt. Dormer found him upon an Island in 
great distress." 



PHINEHAS PRATT'S PETITION OF 1668. 



This Petition is printed from a manuscript of the date of 1668, as is evident 
from the autograph attestation of Torrey and Pyncheon, though it is so unlike 
the " Declaration," both in composition and chirography, as to make it certain 
that it is not in the handwriting of Pratt. R. F., Jr. 



To the Honoured the Generall Courts holden at 
Boston^ this Oct. 1668. 

I acknowledg my self truly thankfiill unto the Honoured 
Court for that they gave me at the time I presented an 
History called, A declaration of the affaires of the Eng- 
lish people, that first inhabited New England. Yet my 
necessity causeth me farther to entreat you to consider 
what my service hath been unto my dread Soveraign Lord 
King James of famous memory. I am one of that litle 
number, ten men that arrived in Massachusets Bay for 
the setling of a Plantation, & am the remainder of the for- 
lorn hope sixty men. We bought the south part of the 
Bay of Aberdecest their Sachem. Ten of our company 
died of famine. Then said y® Natives of the Countrey, let 
us kill them, whilst they are weak, or they will possesse our 
Countrey, & drive us away. Three times we fought with 
them, thirty miles I was pursued for my life, in time of 
frost, and snow, as a deer chased with wolves. Two of our 
men were kill'd in warr, one shot in the shoulder. It 
was not by the wit of man, nor by y® strength of the arme 
of flesh, liiat we prevailed against them. But God, that 
overrules all power, put fear in their hearts. And now 
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seeing God hath added a New England to old Engl, and 
given both to our dread SoverT Lord King Charles the 
second, many thousand people enjoy the peace thereof; 
Now in times of prosperity, I beseech you consider the 
day of small things ; for I was almost frozen in time of 
our weak beginnings, and now am lame. My humble 
request is for that may be for my subsistance, the remaining 
time of my life. And I shall be obliged. 

Your thankfull servant, 

Phinehas Pratt. 

The Deputyes Doe not Judge meete to graunt this peti- 
tion, w*^ refference to the consent of o"" Hono^^ magis*' 
hereto. 

William Torrey, Cleric. 

The Magistrates consent w^ their bretheren the Deputys. 

Jo : Pynchon, F" Curiam. 



PHINEHAS PEATT'S RELATION BY INCREASE MATHER. 



This Relation is re-printed from pp. 17 — ^20, of " A Relation Of the Troubles 
which have happened in New-England, By reason of the Indians there. From 
the year 1614 to the year 1675. By Increase Mather." It is from the Society's 
copy of this rare work. R. F., Jr. 



There is an old Planter yet living in this countrey, being 
one of those that were employed by Mr. Weston^ who 
also hath given some account of these matters. 

He doth relate, and affirm, that at his first coming into 
this countrey, the English were in a very distressed condi- 
tion, by reason of famine, and sickness which was amongst 
them, whereof many were already dead; and that they 
buried them in the night, that the Indians might not per- 
ceive how low they were brought. 

This Relator doth moreover declare, that an Indian 
Panies^ who secretly purposed bloody destruction against 
the English, and made it his design to learn the English 

3 
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tongue, to the end he might more readUy accomplish his 
hellish devices, told him, that there had been a French 
vessel cast away upon these coasts, only they saved their 
lives and their goods, and that the Indians took their goods 
from them, and made the Frenchmen their servants, and 
that they wept very much, when the Indians parted them 
from one another, that they made them eat such meat as 
they gave their dogs. Only one of them having a good 
Master, he provided a Wife for him, by whom he had a 
Son, and lived longer than the rest of the French men did ; 
and that one of them was wont to read much in a Book 
(some say it was the New-Testament) and that the Indians 
enquiring of him what his Book said, he told them it did 
intimate, that there was a people like French men that would 
come into the Country, and drive out the Indians, and that 
they were now afraid that the English were the people 
of whose coming the French man had foretold them. And 
that another ship from Friince came into the Massachusets 
Bay with Goods to Truck, and that Indian Panics pro- 
pounded to the Sachim, that if he would hearken to him, 
they would obtain all the French mens Goods for nothing, 
namely, by coming a multitude of them aboard the vessel, 
with great store of Beaver, making as if they would 
Truck, & that they should come without Bows and arrows, 
only should have knives hid in the flappets which the 
Indians wear about their loins, and when he should give 
the watchword^ they should run their knives into the 
French mens bellyes, which was accordingly executed by 
the Indians, and all the French men killed, only Mounsier 
Finch the Master of the vessel being wounded, ran down 
into the Hold, whereupon they promised him that if he 
would come up, they would not kill him, notwithstanding 
which, they brake their word, and murdered him also, and 
at last set the ship on Fire. 

Some enquiring of him how long it was since the Indians 
first saw a ship, he replyed that he could not tel, but some 
old Indians reported, that the first ship seemed to them to 
be a Floating Island, wrapped together with the roots of 
trees, and broken off from the Land, which with their 
Canoos they went to see, but when they found men there 
and heard gunns, they hasted to the shore again not a little 
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amazed. (Some write that they shot arrows at the first 
ship they saw thinking to kill it.) 

This Relator doth also affirm, that after jealousies began 
between the English of Mr. Weston's plantation and the 
Indians, they built diverse of their imgwams at the end of 
a great Swamp, near to the English, that they might the 
more suddenly and effectually doe what was secretly con- 
trived in their hearts : and an Indian Squaw said to them 
that ere long Aherkiest would bring many Indians that 
would kill all the English there and at Patuxet. After 
which the Sachim with a company of his men came armed 
towards them, and bringing them within the Pale of the 
English Plantation, he made a speech to the English with 
great gravity saying, " When you first came into this land, 
I was your friend, we gave gifts to one another. I let you 
have land as much as we agreed for, and now I would 
know of you if I or my men have done you any wrong." 
Unto whom the English replyed, that they desired, that he 
would first declare whether they had injured him. 

The Sachim roundly rejoyned, that either some or all of 
them had been abusive to him ; for they had stolen away 
his com, and though he had given them notice of it times 
without number, vet there was no satisfaction nor reforma- 
tion attained. 

Hereupon, the English took the principal Thief and 
bound him and delivered him to the Sachim^ withall declar- 
ing, that he might do with him what he pleased. Nay 
(said he) Sachims do justice themselves upon their own 
men, and let their neighbours do justice upon theirs, other- 
wise we conclude that they are all agreed, and then fight. 

Now the Indians some of them began to tremble, and 
beholding the Guns which were mounted on the English 
Fort, they said one to another (in their Language) that 
little guns would shoot through houses, and great guns 
would break down trees, and make them fall and kill In- 
dians round about. So did they depart at that time dissat- 
isfied and enraged. 

The English now perceiving that the Indians were fully 
purposed to be revenged on them, they resolved to fight it 
out to the last man. 

As they were marching out of the Fort, 8eve^ or eight 
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men stood stil, saying, this is the second time that the Sal- 
vages had demanded the life of him that had wronged 
them, and therefore they would, have him first put to death, 
and if that would not satisfy, then to fight it out to the 
last, wherefore he was put to death in the sight of the 
Heathen; after which the English marched out towards 
them, but they dispersed themselves into the woods. 

This Relator endeavoured to give notice to them in 
Plymouth^ how that the Indians had contrived their ruin, 
but he missed his way between Weymouth and Plymouth ; 
and it was wel he did so ; for by that means, he escaped 
the savage hands of those Indians, who immediately pur- 
sued him, with a murderous intention. Ere he could reach 
Plymouth^ they were informed by Massasoit (as hath been 
declared) concerning what was plotted amongst the Indians. 

Finally there were (as this Relator testifieth) three sev- 
eral skirmishes with the Indians. One at Weseyusquaset^ 
before mentioned; another at a place where the town 
of Dorchester is since planted ; and lastly at the Bay of 
Ayawam or Ipswich^ in all which engagements, the Indians 
were notably beaten, and the English received no consider- 
able damage, so that the Sachims entreated for peace, nor 
were the English, (provided it might be upon terms safe 
and honourable) averse thereunto, Pacem te poscimus omnes. 
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